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Lid on Leaks 

A White House crackdown 

T he President opened the Cabinet 
meeting by waving a newspaper 
dominated by speculative stories on his 
1983 budget plans. The leaks must stop, 
he demanded. So once again a crack- 
down was ordered on an affliction that, 
particularly in times of trouble, seems to 
bedevil every Administration: the un- 
ending stream of information from inside 
the Government to the outside world. Al- 
though much of Ronald Reagan’s wrath 
was directed at unauthorized speculation 
about his economic plans, the latest at- 
tempt to fasten loose lips was justified, as 
under previous Presidents, on grounds of 
national security. 

The Administration had cause to be 
concerned about the seepage of national 
security secrets. In recent weeks, the Wall 
Street Journal has disclosed a private 
State Department memo discussing ways 
of putting pressure on the military regime 
in Poland, and the Washington Post has 
reported on a secret Pentagon study indi- 
cating that military costs over the next 
five years may be $750 billion more than 
now projected. Furor about this latter leak 
prompted Deputy Defense Secretary 
Frank Carlucci and some associates to 
volunteer to take lie-detector tests to show 
they were not culpable. Even as the White 
House was considering new ways of deal- 
ing with the problem, word was beginning 
to leak about another sensitive matter: the 
Administration’s decision to sell Taiwan 
F-5E fighter jets, rather than the more ad- 
vanced model it had requested. 

T hus it became one of William Clark’s 
first jobs as National Security Adviser 
to draft statements for himself and the j 
President warning Administration mem- j 
bers of the consequences of discussing se- 
curity information with reporters. Ac- 
cording to a high White House aide, 
announcement of the guidelines had to be 
rushed because news of their existence 
was beginning to leak. The crux of the 
President’s order: “All contacts with any 
element of the news media in which clas- 
sified National Security Council matters 
or classified intelligence information are 
discussed will require the advance ap- 
proval of a senior official. In the event of 
unauthorized disclosure of such informa- 


tion, Government employees who have 
had access to that information will be 
subject to investigation to include the use 
of all lej*al methods.” Since the bureau- 
cracy is usually quite free in wielding the 
CLASSIFI ED stamp, the rule could conceiv- 
ably be used to restrict most discussions of 
policy. 

Clark emphasized that the Adminis- 
tration was not blaming reporters. Said 
he: “The press has been doing its job, col- 
lecting information, better than the Gov- 
ernment has been doing its job, protecting 
national security information.” But the 
new steps reflect an underlying feeling 
within the Administration that the un- 
wanted publication of unfavorable news, 
1 1 be it on foreign policy difficulties or bud- 
get disputes, is more injurious than the 
problem. When asked in November to re- 
late his biggest disappointment in office, 
the President did not point to rising un- 
employment, burgeoning deficits or vex- 
ing foreign policy issues. His answer: 
“The inability to control the leaks.” And 
he has blamed the press, rather than the 
officials involved, for the controversial 
foreign policy turf battles that have be- 
come public. 

Although Reagan and his top advisers 
have been quite accessible to reporters, 

! the y have sought to keep close control on 
the disclosure of information by others. 
Chief of Staff James Baker has sent a 
memorandum to Cabinet departments 
formally reminding them that all televi- 
sion appearances and major press inter- 
views must be cleared with the White 
House. Directives were also sent down 
within departments ordering that impor- 
tant contacts with journalists be approved 
in advance by superiors. The new guide- 
lines will isolate journalists from the mid- 
dle-echelon officials who are most knowl- 
I edgeable about the details of policy. 

The crackdown may stem, at least for 
a while, seme disclosures that the Admin- 
istration finds embarrassing or ill timed. 
But it is unlikely to plug the major leaks. 
Officials in the Reagan Administration, 
like those in power before them, use leaks 
to serve their own political and personal 
purposes. Many disclosures spring from 
upper-level officials who feel they can ad- 
vance the Administration’s interest by 
discreetly floating ideas as trial balloons 
or by publicizing policy plans. As the old 
Washington saying goes, the ship of state 
is unique— -it leaks from the top. ■ 
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